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Fishing    Will    Not    Be    Interrupted 
This    Year    In    Louisiana 


For  the  first  time  in  two  years,  there  will  be  no  interruption  in  fishing 
activities  in  Louisiana  this  February.  For  the  past  two  years  there  has 
been  a  two  month  closed  season  on  fishing  beginning  February,  but  the 
Legislature  did  away  with  this  ban  at  its  last  session,  so  fishing  is  now 
legal  all  the  year  'round.  With  the  hunting  season  about  to  end,  Louisiana 
sportsmen  can  now  turn  their  attention  to  their  favorite  fishing  streams. 


Louisiana's    Hunting    Season    Nears 
End    As    Duck    Season    Closes 


Louisiana's  1946-47  hunting 
season  is  nearly  over.  The  height 
of  the  season  was  reached  in  De- 
cember and  carried  over  into  the 
first  part  of  January.  But  with 
the  season  now  closed  on  ducks, 
geese  and  other  migratory  water- 
fowl, as  well  as  deer,  squirrels 
and  bears,  only  a  few  species  of 
game  remain  legallj'  to  be  hunted. 

The  season  on  squirrels  ended 
January  15,  on  bears  on  January 
1,  and  on  deer  on  January  10. 

The  season  for  quail  continues 
through  February  20th.  The  sea- 
son on  chipmunks  continues 
through  February  1st,  and  on  rab- 
bits the  season  continues  through 
March  1st. 


The  second  half  of  a  split  season 
on  doves,  which  started  December 
18,  will  continue  through  Janu- 
ary 31st. 

After  March  1st,  when  the  sea- 
son closes  on  rabbits,  no  hunting 
will  be  permitted  until  April  1st 
when  there  is  a  limited  15-day 
season  on  wild  turkey  gobblers. 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  legal 
possession  limits  of  resident  game 
birds  may  be  possessed  during  the 
closed  season  up  to  within  30  days 
of  the  opening  of  the  following 
season. 

This  does  not  apply  to  migra- 
tory waterfowl,  which  may  be  pos- 
sessed for  only  90  days  after  the 
close  of  the  season. 


OFFICE    AT 
SHREVEPORT 
IS     OPENED 

Commissioner  Luther  S. 
Montgomery  has  announced  the 
opening  of  a  branch  office  in 
Shreveport  to  serve  the  people 
of  the  North  Louisiana  area. 

The  office  is  located  at  1407 
Slattery  building  and  the  phone 
number  is  4-3043.  Mrs.  Melanie 
Brewer  is  in  charge  of  the  of- 
fice as  a  full  time  employee  and 
will  handle  appointments  and 
other  business  for  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  North  Louisiana 
area. 

The  office  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  convenience  of 
those  having  business  with  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment who  live  in  that  area  of 
the  State. 


Duck  Season  Ends, 
Surveys  and  Post- 
Mortems  Begin 

The  duck  season  has  ended,  but 
the  melody  lingers  on!  And  what 
a  melody!  Experts,  big  and  little 
and  some  middle-sized  are  all  tak- 
ing turns  at  giving  their  opinions 
as  to  what  happened  to  the  ducks. 
But  while  all  this  talking  is  going 
on,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  is  taking  scientific  action 
to  really  get  the  answer. 

Louisiana's  season  on  ducks, 
geese  and  coots  ended  at  30  min- 
utes before  sunrise  on  January 
6th.  Practically  eveiybdoy  who 
had  anything  to  say  at  all  said 
that  the  season  was  one  of  the 
poorest  in  many  years.  Just  how 
many  ducks  were  shot  and  how 
many  were  available  during  the 
entire  season  will  not  be  known 
until  the  survey  now  under  way 
is  completed  and  the  results  are 
compiled. 

Beginning  January  7th,  the  day 
after  the  duck  season  ended,  more 
than  1,000  qualified  observers 
(Continued  to  Page  5,  Column  2) 


First  State  Fur 
Sale  Brings  In 
Over  27  Thousand 

Louisiana's  first  auction  sale 
from  furs  taken  on  state  game 
preserves  during  the  1946-47 
trapping  season  was  held  Januai-y 
7th  at  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Department  warehouse  in  New 
Iberia  and  brought  in  a  total  of 
$27,413.50. 

Included  in  the  first  sale  were 
26,960  muskrats,  1,150  raccoon, 
560  mink,  31  nutria  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous furs. 

Reflecting  the  predicted  drop 
in  fur  prices,  the  pelts,  with  the 
exception  of  nutria,  sold  for  con- 
siderably less  than  last  year.  How- 
ever, it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
most  cases  the  furs  included  in 
this  first  sale  were  not  of  top  qual- 
ity due  to  the  extremely  warm 
weather  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trapping  season,  and  therefore 
this  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
strued as  the  prevailing  price  on 
top  quality  furs. 

Muski-at  pelts,  which  last  year 
sold  at  ceiling  price  of  $1.23  at 
the  first  sale  brought  in  a  top 
price  this  year  of  88  3/16  cents. 
Mink,  which  last  year  sold  for  $19 
brought  in  $8.16  this  year,  and 
raccoon  which  last  year  sold  at  a 
ceiling  price  of  $1.15  per  pelt 
brought  in  26  3/16  cents.  Otters 
which  sold  for  $23  each  last  year 
brought  a  price  of  $15  per  pelt. 

The  only  fur  which  showed  an 
increase  in  price  at  the  first  auc- 
tion sale  was  Louisiana's  newest 
fur  bearer,  the  nutria,  which  this 
year  brought  $2.60  per  pelt,  as 
compared  with  $1.00  last  year. 

The  auction  sale  was  conducted 
by  Armand  P.  Daspit,  director  of 
the  Department's  Fur  and  Refuge 
Division.  The  furs  were  divided 
into  six  lots  and  despite  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of 
fur  buyers  on  hand,  only  a  few  did 
any  serious  bidding,  and  the  entire 
allotment  at  the  first  sale  went  to 
(Continued  to  Page  8,  Column  3) 
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Vanishing  Whooping  Crane  Stirs  Vast 
Air  Hunt  For  Hidden  Nesting  Ground; 
Two  Of  Them  Are  Found  In  Louisiana 

and  Wildlife  Service,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  present  status  and  distribution 
of  the   Whooping  Crane  and   seek 


An  all-out  hunt  from  Mexico 
to  the  Arctic  Tundra  is  underway 
in  an  effort  to  help  a  vanishing 
North  American,  the  whooping 
crane,  stage  a  comeback. 

The  majestic  bird,  an  extreme- 
ly wary  creature  which  stands 
four  feet  tall  and  derives  its  odd 
name  from  a  powerful  call,  is 
threatened  with  extinction.  Fewer 
than  a  hundred  are  believed  to 
exist. 

The  U.  S.  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  National  Audubon  Society 
jointly  are  sponsoring  a  contin- 
ental survey,  much  of  it  by  air, 
to  locate  whooping  crane  breed- 
ing grounds.  The  birds  have  not 
been  found  nesting  since  1922. 

Through  the  efforts  of  John  H. 
Flynn,  airplane  pilot  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Department,  a 
pair  of  these  rare  birds,  the 
Whooping  Cranes,  were  found  in 
Louisiana  in  the  marshes  west  of 
Iberia   Parish. 

Robert  P.  Allen,  research  asso- 
ciate of  the  National  Audubon 
Society  was  in  Louisiana  in  De- 
cember to  conduct  the  hunt  in  this 
state  for  the  Whooping  Ci'ane,  and 
Commissioner  Montgomery  made 
available  to  him  the  services  of 
the  Department's  airplane  in  this 
research. 

After  the  successful  search, 
which  resulted  in  finding  the  pair 
of  rare  birds  in  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Allen  wrote  Commissioner  Mont- 
gomery attributing  the  discovery 
of  the  birds  to  Mr.  Flynn's  skill 
and  excellent  eyesight. 

"As  you  know,"  he  wrote  Com- 
missioner Montgomery,  "I  am  en- 
gaged in  a  cooperative  project, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Audu- 
bon   Society    and    the    U.    S.    Fish 


the  means  for  preserving  it  from 
a  threatened  extinction.  Your  con- 
tribution to  these  efforts,  through 
the  services  of  Mr.  Flynn  have 
been  of  great  value." 

If  the  nesting  grounds  are  found 
in  far  northern  Canada,  the  Royal 
Canadian  Northwest  Mounted 
Police,  which  is  co-operating  in 
other  phases  of  the  survey,  will 
help  set  up  the  necessary  protec- 
tion. 

Leading  the  survey,  and  get- 
ting almost  as  much  flying  time 
as  the  cranes  themselves,  is  Dr. 
Olin  Sewall  Rettingill,  Jr.,  na- 
tionally known  ornithologist,  and 
assistant  professor  of  zoology  at 
Carleton  college,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Starting  last  December  at  the 
Arkansas  National  Wildlife  refuge 
near  Austwell,  Texas,  Dr.  Pettingill 
observed  the  birds  at  wintering 
grounds  where  he  counted  but  25. 

This  summer  Dr.  Pettingill  will 
scout  the  vast  Canadian  wilder- 
ness country  from  the  air  in  an 
attempt  to  find  the  cranes  on  the 
nest. 

Finding  the  birds  nesting  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the 
entire  project,  says  Dr.  Pettingill. 
The  hunt  will  be  entirely  by 
plane. 

Whooping  cranes  start  fleeing 
when  approached  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  Very  few  pictures 
have  been  taken  of  them. 

An  inclination  to  shun  civiliza- 
tion, its  low  reproductive  capacity 
of  a  maximum  of  three  young 
per  pair  per  season,  plus  the  kill- 
ing   of    migrating    and    wintering 


indviduals  by  man  have  led  to  near 
extinction  of  the   species. 

The  crane  has  a  wingspread 
of  seven  feet.  It  has  white  plum- 
age, except  for  black  tips  on  the 
wings.  The  bare  crown  is  bright 
red.  Its  resonant  call  is  audible 
as  far  as  three  miles  on  a  still 
day. 

If  larger  than  expected  mem- 
bers of  the  species  are  observed 
in  Canada  and  it  appears  that 
the  main  wintering  ground,  here- 
tofore believed  to  be  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  has  not  been  located. 
Dr.  Pettingill  expects  to  take  to 
the  air  again  next  fall  to  scout 
remote  sections  of  Noi-th-Central 
Mexico  for  the  southern  destina- 
tion of  the  whooping  crane. 

Top  Conservation 
Leaders  To  Meet 
In  February 

Consei-vation  leaders  and  ex- 
perts from  all  parts  of  the  North 
American  continent  are  expected 
to  attend  the  12th  North  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  Conference  to  be  held 
February  3,  4,  5  in  San  Antonio. 
It  is  the  first  time  this  meeting 
has  been   held   in   the   Southwest. 

Considerable  importance  is  at- 
tached to  this  particular  meeting 
because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
migratory  waterfowl  situation  and 
since  there  will  be  in  attendance 
the  top  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  as  well  as 
leading  experts  and  scientists, 
considerable  late  information  on 
the  duck  situation  should  be  avail- 
able. 

Commissioner  Luther  S.  Mont- 
goinery  will  lead  a  delegation  of 
officials  from  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Department  to  the  con- 
ference.    Further     importance     of 
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the  meeting  can  be  gathered  from 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed  by  expei'ts. 

The  Monday  general  session  will 
feature  such  subjects  as  "Wildlife 
and  The  Land";  "Is  Wildfowling 
On  the  Way  Out?".  The  principal 
feature  of  Tuesday's  general  ses- 
sion is  on  the  subject  of  "Is  Wild- 
life Education  Getting  Results?", 
with  that  topic  to  be  discussed  by 
a  group  of  leaders  including  John 
W.  Studebaker  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

Others  from  Louisiana  slated 
to  attend  the  convention  are 
Major  James  Brown,  director  of 
the  Fish  and  Game  Division;  Isaac 
Chapman,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Education  and  Publicity,  and 
Dr.  James  N.  Gowanloch,  chief 
biologist. 


Woods  occupy  a  larger  part  of 
the  farms  of  this  country  than 
does  any  other  crop,  in  fact  as 
much  as  all  the  cereal  crops  com- 
bined. 
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Educational  Exhibit  on  Louisiana's 
National  Resources  Made  by  School  Group 


An  inteiesting  and  educational 
exhibit  on  Louisiana's  natural  re- 
sources made  by  the  eighth  grade 
science  class  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
Junior  High  School  recently  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  and 
added  further  proof  that  Louisiana 
school  children  are  making  prog- 
ress in  learning  about  the  natural 
and  wildlife  resources  of  their 
state. 

Over  a  month's  work  went  into 
the  construction  and  assembling  of 
the  exhibits  and  250  children  par- 
ticipated in  the  activity.  The  two 
teachers  responsbile  for  the  pro- 
gram were  Mrs.  J.  W.  Tucker,  Jr., 
who  supervised  the  map  of  Loui- 
siana project  and  Miss  Genevieve 
Vialet,  who  supervised  the  Bird 
City  project. 

The  project  and  the  program 
were  held  in  the  science  project 
room  at  the  Baton  Rouge  Junior 
High  School.  Magnolias  and  other 
native  blooms  marking  the  way 
up  the  stairs  to  the  second-floor 
science  project  room  showed  indi- 
cations of  the  careful  planning  and 
attention  to  detail  that  marked 
every  phase  of  the  activity. 

At  the  entrance,  guests  stopped 
in  surprise  at  sight  of  the  bamboo 
and  palmetto-festooned  room  cen- 
tei'ed  by  a  huge  structural  map  of 
Louisiana,  built  atop  three  large 
tables  forming  an  L — and  so  com- 
plete and  lifelike  that  it  seemed 
you  were  looking  down  on  the 
actual  state  of  Louisiana,  spread- 
ing away  before  your  eyes  from 
the  sand-rimmed  Gulf  past  coastal 
marshes  and  fertile  fields  and  wav- 
ing forests  to  the  red-clay  hills  of 
North  Louisiana,  and  obtaining  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  Louisiana's 
topography,  resources  and  indus- 
tries, human  and  animal  life. 

Made  entirely  by  the  children 
of  papier  mache  painted  m  tem- 
pera color,  the  elaborate  layout  is 
natural    and    authentic    fiom    the 


oyster  and  shrimp  luggers  plying 
the  Gulf  to  the  tiny  fish  and  quail 
in  the  hatcheries  in  the  wildlife 
preserves.  Oil  derricks,  water  tow- 
ers, fire-lookout  towers  in  the  na- 
tional parks,  dairy  barns,  salt  and 
sulphur  mines,  quarries,  and,  of 
course,  the  State  Capitol — all  are 
there  rising  from  their  native  soil. 
Even  trappers'  and  moss  pickers' 
huts.  Even  little  trains  chugging 
out  of  the  forests  loaded  with 
timber.  The  precision  of  detail  is 
amazing.  Down  by  the  Gulf  the 
tiny  figure  of  a  man  at  his  shrimp 
drying  rack  anxiously  scans  the 
sky  for  threatening  clouds.  In  the 
cotton  fields  Negro  pickers  trailing 
cotton  bags  stoop  to  their  labors. 
Bright  red  strawberries  wink  from 
their  creeping  greenery  near  the 
bare  brown  building  that  houses 
the  strawberry  auctions.  In  the 
Pass-a-Loutre  hunting  preserve  a 
huntsman  draws  a  bead  on  a  duck. 
Off'  of  Grand  Isle  men  are  fishing. 

The  different  types  of  soil  in  the 
state  are  strikingly  apparent  seen 
thus  in  close  proximity  and  visitors 
exclaimed  over  the  examples  of 
contour  farming,  terracing,  strip 
cropping  and  other  soil  preserva- 
tion practices  depicted  on  the  map. 
And  all  these  hundreds  of  objects 
which  stud  the  big  map  graphically 
depicting  Louisiana's  valuable  re- 
sources, are  the  painstaking  work 
of  the  pupils,  made  from  clay  and 
wood  and  metal  and  cardboard. 

Near  the  big  map  the  visitors 
found  on  entering  the  room  an- 
other exhibit,  smaller  but  exquis- 
itely executed.  It  is  a  rei^lica  of 
Bird  City  on  Avery  Island — home 
of  100,000  birds.  Past  the  en- 
trance gates  the  eye  moves  with 
delight  over  the  thicket  of  climb- 
ing roses  past  lily  pools,  iris  gar- 
dens, the  bamboo  foiest,  Mai  tin 
Place,  and  all  the  othei  familiai 
landmarks  to  the  Chinese  gaidens 
1  and  the  Temple  of  Buddha     And 


eighth   grad 
ing  by  the 


a  of  Bird  City  at  Avery  Island  was  made  by  one  of  the 
science  classes  of  Baton  Rouge  Junior  High  School.  Stand- 
<hibit  are  some  of  the  students  participating  in  the  program. 


everywhere  among  the  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers  are  birds  of 
every  conceivable  shape  and  sort, 
birds  fashioned  from  feathers  and 
cardboard  and  paint  and  glue  by 
children  but  giving  the  illusion  of 
life  through  attitude  and  expres- 
sion. 

The  exhibits  spoke  volumes  for 
the  development  of  the  children's 
creative  abilities;  the  program 
proper  brought  out  clearly  the 
correlation  in  this  one  unit  of  art 
and  crafts  and  music  and  speech 
and  social  studies. 

As  the  audience  was  seated  a 
chorus  of  young  voices,  seventh- 
and  eighth-graders  led  by  Miss 
Audie  Moffett,  came  from  behind 
a  bamboo  screen  in  a  medley  of 
Louisiana  songs.  Then  a  girl  ad- 
vanced to  the  resources  map  and 
explained  that  the  class  had  just 
finished  the  study  of  their  state 
and  were  "bubbling  over  with  en- 
thusiasm  and  pride   in   it."    They 


wanted  to  take  their  visitors  on 
an  imaginary  trip  about  the  state 
and  point  out  some  of  the  fascinat- 
ing things  they  had  learned.  A 
donkey  cart  and  a  canoe  filled  with 
youngsters  on  either  side  of  the 
room,  first  viewed  as  atmosphere, 
now  emerged  as  transportation. 
Another  student  came  forward  to 
"start  the  tour."  And  so  the  trip 
progressed  with  different  narrators 
— boys  and  girls  of  the  class  step- 
ping forward  to  speak  assuredly 
and  with  poise  on  the  soil,  the 
trees,  minerals,  water  and 
wildlife,  and  pointing  out  on  the 
panorama  of  Louisiana  that  lay 
before  them  the  importance  of 
each  resource.  Interspersed  with 
the  talk  were  choral  numbers — 
"Trees,"   "Levee,"   "Muskrat." 

By  canoe  the  trip  continued  to 
Bird  City  and  the  songs  of  "Mock- 
ing Bird,"  "Woodpecker,"  "In  the 
Gloaming"  and  the  "Owl  Song" 
(Continued  to  Page  5,  Column  4) 


The  two  teachers  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Junior  High  School  responsible 
for  the  exhibit  and  the  program,  Mrs  J  W  Tucker,  Jr,  right,  and 
Miss  Genevieve  Vialet,  are  shown  in  the  above  photo  with  some  of 
the   students   who   took    part   in   the   program. 


One    of   the    exhibits    on    Louisiana's    natural    and    wildlife    resources 
is  shown  above  with  some  of  the  students  who  took  part  in  the  program. 
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REPORT  OF  ANGLING,  HUNTING  AND  TRAPPING  LICENSES  FOR  1945-46 


@ 

$1.00 


For  Year  1945 
Angling  License 
Non-Res.  Non-Res. 


Annual 
@  $5.00 


@ 
$1.00 


Season  1945-46 
Hunting  License 
Non-Res.  Non-Res. 


4 -day 
@  $5.00 


Season   1945-46 
Trapping 
License 
Resident 


Annual 
@  $15.00 


Acadia 174 

Allen  151 

Ascension    132 

Assumption    20 

Avoyelles 141 

Beauregard 142 

Bienville    116 

Bossier 655 

Caddo   4,408 

Calcasieu     1,711 

Caldwell     74 

Cameron    70 

Catahoula    120 

Claiborne     416 

Concordia    290 

De  Soto   314 

East  Baton  Rouge  2,572 

East   Carroll    207 

East  Feliciana 39 

Evangeline   318 

Franklin    211 

Grant    229 

Iberia    66 

Iberville 107 

Jackson    289 

Jefferson   ■. 140 

Jefferson   Davis    262 

Lafayette    215 

Lafourche   150 

La  Salle 235 

Lincoln     211 

Livingston    147 

Madison : .  .  222 

Morehouse    324 

Natchitoches 1,229 

Ouachita    1.301 

Plaquemines     14 

Pointe  Coupee  268 

Rapides    1,472 

Red  River 145 

Richland    lOS 

Sabine    127 

St.  Bernard    none 

St.  Charles   71 

St.  Helena    8 

St.  James    41 

St.  John  the  Baptist    13 

St.  Landry    262 

St.  Martin     34 

St.  Mary    90 

St.  Tammany    229 

Tangipahoa    142 

Tensas    215 

Terrebonne     181 

Union    104 

Vermilion    65 

Vernon  304 

Washington    none 

Webster     600 

West  Baton  Rouge   46 

West  Carroll   102 

West  Feliciana   26 

Winn    399 

Orleans    ''•526 

27,000 


1,585 
103 


none 
28 
134 


none 
none 
none 


218 
none 


135 
401 


none 
none 
none 


2,816 
2,236 


1,342 
1,639 


1,651 
1,354 
1,974 


9,085 
9,185 


1,609 
1,330 


2,181 
9,409 


2,808 
1,841 


none 
none 
none 


1,950 

2 

3,536 

none 

2,508 

83 

2,366 

7 

3,154 

1 

1,623 

5 

1,254 

S 

1,741 

none 

1,391 

81 

3,063 

4 

3,320 

23 

5,284 

1 

916 

3 

1,161 

1 

7,019 

16 

1,105 

none 

1,904 

1 

1,921 

2 

500 

none 

1,347 

none 

352 

5 

1,064 

none 

593 

none 

4,219 

30 

1,359 

none 

2,430 

29 

2,785 

8 

2,720 

5 

1,793 

63 

3,794 

5 

1,226 

6 

2,363 

49 

2,662 

5 

3,004 

4 

2,831 

15 

598 

none 

2,428 

13 

705 

5 

1,818 

5 

10,788 

175 

none 
none 
none 


none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
none 


199 
135 


135 
272 


106 

600 
69 

131 

72 
190 


184 
1,157 


561 
11,180 


LOUISIANA  GAME,  FUR  AND  FISH 


Triple   Survey   Planned   To   Determine 
Causes   Of   Oyster   Pollution   In   State 


Plans  for  a  triple  survey  to  de- 
termine and  eliminate  tlie  causes 
for  the  increasing  mortality  of 
the  oyster  supply  in  Louisiana 
coastal  waters  has  been  announced 
by  Commissioner  Luther  S.  Mont- 
gomery of  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Department. 

Oil  companies  operating  in 
areas  where  oil  well  waste  may  be 
affecting  the  oyster  reefs  already 
have  been  cited  by  the  Louisiana 
Stream  Control  Commission  of 
which  Commissioner  Montgomery 
is  ex-officio  chairman,  to  take  all 
possible  measures  to  guard  against 
stream  pollution. 

Representatives  of  many  of 
these  oil  companies  have  agreed 
to  aid  in  the  study  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  waning  oyster 
supply  and  are  adopting  measures 
to  safeguard  against  unnecessary 
pollution  of  oyster  waters. 

In  furtherance  of  the  survey, 
Commissioner  Montgomery  has 
appealed  to  Julius  A.  Krug,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  supply  fed- 
eral biologists  and  make  available 
use  of  the  federal  government's 
extensive'  laboratory  equipment  in 
Pensaeola,  Florida,  for  the  study 
of  the  oyster  problem. 

The  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Department  has  been  delegated 
the  duty  of  enforcing  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  issued  by  the 
Stream  Control  Commission  in 
Louisiana  coastal  waters,  and 
Commissioner  Montgomery  has 
applied  to  the  State  Board  of 
Liquidation  for  funds  which  will 
be  required  in  the  program. 

A  total  of  $31,290  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  balance  of  this  fis- 
cal year,  and  an  additional 
$35,580  will  be  needed  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  to  carry  out  this 
program,  it  has  been  estimated. 

From  this  appi-opriation,  the 
Commissioner  stated,  the  Depart- 
ment plans  to  employ  another 
scientist  who  will  be  assigned  spe- 
cifically to  the  study  of  the  oyster 
problem;  to  secure  and  man  two 
boats  to  be  used  in  the  survey  and 
at  least  two  enforcement  agents 
to  patrol  the  coastal  waters. 

The  work  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  James  N. 
McConnell,  director  of  the  De- 
partment's Division  of  Oysters  and 
Waterbottoms,  the  Commissioner 
stated,  and  Dr.  James  N.  Gowan- 
loch,  chief  biologist  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  work  in  full  cooperation 
with  McConnell. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the 
Grand  Bay  area  was  made  this 
week  by  a  group  of  experts  headed 
by  Mr.  McConnell.  Included  in  the 
group    were    Dr.    Gowanloch,    Dr. 


A.  E.  Hopkins,  biologist  in  charge 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  laboratory  at  Pensaeola, 
and  biologists  from  various  oil 
companies.  The  purpose  of  this 
preliminary  survey  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  recent  mortality 
has  occurred  among  oysters  and  to 
check  possible  causes. 

SURVEY  UNDER  WAY 
TO  FIND  OUT  WHERE 
DUCKS    WENT    TO 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
from  Mexico  to  Alaska  embarked 
on  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
census  ever  attempted.  By  foot 
and  by  plane  these  "census 
takers"  set  out  to  seek  the  answer 
to  the  question  puzzling  the  na- 
.tion's  nimrods:  "What's  happened 
to  the  ducks?" 

Albert  M.  Day,  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
stated  that  the  annual  winter 
waterfowl  inventory  will  be  con- 
tinent-wide instead  of  nationwide 
as  in  previous  years.  This  year  the 
inventory  is  broadened  to  include 
Mexico,  Central  Amex'ica,  Alaska 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  the  United 
States. 

Greater  use  will  be  made  of  air- 
planes and  aerial  photography 
through  the  assistance  of  Army, 
Navy,  Coast  Guard  and  State  De- 
partments. The  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Department 
airplanes  are  being  used  in  the 
survey  in  this  State. 

Upon  the  inventory  findings, 
together  with  the  final  results  of 
the  1946  hunting  season,  the  ob- 
servations of  northward  migra- 
tions next  spring  and  breeding 
grounds  studies  next  summer,  will 
be  based  the  recommendations  for 
the  1947  hunting  regulations.  Day 
said  the  recommendations  will  not 
be  ready  for  submission  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  until 
next  June  or  July. 

TOTAL   OF   223   ARRESTS 
MADE    IN    DECEMBER 

Enforcement  agents  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Department 
made  a  total  of  223  arrests  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December.  The 
arrests  were  made  in  32  parishes. 
Madison  Parish  led  with  51  arrests 
followed  by  Tensas  parish  with 
29   arrests. 

There  is  plenty  of  land  on  farms 
for  growing  timber  as  a  crop  af- 
ter all  the  better  lands  are  used 
for  other  farm  crops  and  for 
pastures. 


VIEWING  THE  NEWS  WITH  THE 
JUNIOR  WILDLIFE  CLUBS 

By  Walter  L.  Rather,  Superviior 


One  of  our  smaller  game  ani- 
mals that  probably  is  the  favorite 
game  hunted  by  most  junior  sports- 
men is  the  squirrel.  The  two  most 
common  types  are  the  grey  and 
the  fox  squirrel.  The  fox  squirrel 
is  the  larger  of  the  two  and  occurs 
in  both  a  red  and  black  form. 
Sometime  the  black  form  will  have 
a  tinge  of  red  in  its  fur.  Recent 
observations  by  your  writer  have 
borne  out  conditions  brought  to 
my  attention  by  others,  disclosing 
additional  variations,  with  six  out 
of  a  day's  limit  of  eight  squirrels 
taken  showing  definite  signs  of 
being  a  "cross"  or  hybrid  resulting 
from  the  mating  of  a  grey  squirrel 
with  a  fox  squirrel.  Such  hybrids 
are  on  the  increase,  and  may 
indicate  definite  trends  in  the 
squirrel  population  and  character- 
istics. Appropriately  enough,  these 
"crosses"  not  only  display  physical 
traits  of  both  parents,  but  also 
had  behavior  and  movements  char- 
actei'istics  indicative  of  both  the 
grey  and  fox  squirrel,  yet  unique 
actions  somewhat  different  from 
either. 

Another  factor  which  enters 
into  our  squirrel  situation  is  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  den 
trees,  due  to  the  logging  of  present 
and  future  den  trees,  and  to  the 
natural  loss  of  such  hollow  and 
dead  trees  that  is  always  occuring 
during  windstorms  and  severe 
weather.  These  are  the  older  trees 
that  have  suitable  holes  and  hol- 
lows in  the  limbs  and  trunks  where 
the  squirrel  may  be  protected  from 
human  and  natural  enemies.  As 
a  result  we  see  more  and  more 
open  nests  in  the  trees  made  of 
leaves  and  twigs.  These  nests  are 
not  sufficient  protection  in  the 
winter,  especially  when  leaves 
have  fallen,  leaving  them  bare 
and  exposed,  both  to  human  and 
predatory  eyes,  and  to  the  cold 
rains  and  wintry  blasts.  Such  nests 
then  are  not  too  good  for  the 
perpetuation  and  increase  of  our 
squirrel  population.  This  decrease 
in  the  number  of  den  trees  neces- 
sarily causes  a  large  concentration 
of  squirrels  near  the  few  remain- 
ing den  trees  making  the  situation 
quite  easy  for  the  removal  of  these 
unfortunate  bushytails,  both  by 
unscrupulous  but  wise  hunters, 
and  by  the  natural  enemies  of 
squirrels.  There  may  come  a  day 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide artificial  box-type  dens  in 
our  trees  for  squirrels  and  other 
small   tree    dwelling   creatures   of 


the  forests,  as  some  of  the  other 
states  are  now  doing. 

The  least  we  can  do  as  sports- 
men is  to  refrain  from  shooting 
into  exposed  bird  nest  type  squir- 
rel nests,  and  also  to  consider 
carefully  the  possibility  of  leav- 
ing for  seed  some  of  the  squir- 
rels found  around  the  den  trees, 
much  as  the  quail  hunter  learned 
to  do  years  ago,  when  he  always 
left  enough  birds  in  each  covey 
that  it  would  come  back  next  year 
as  large  as  ever.  Hunt  with  your 
head  as  well  as  with  your  other 
senses,  and  you  will  enjoy  better 
hunting  in  the  future. 


Educational 
Exhibit  Made 
By  School  Group 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
pointed  up  the  narrative.  Then  by 
faithful  donkey  cart  once  more, 
to  a  view  of  farm  products — ^sugar 
cane,  cotton,  rice,  strawberries, 
and  citrus  fruits,  and  to  watch 
three  black-face  boys  lounging  on 
a  cotton  bale  along  the  levee  and 
singing  "Shortenin'  Bread,"  as  one 
strummed  a  guitar  and  another 
irresistibly  broke  out  in  buck  and 
wing  dance.  Moving  on,  only  to 
stop  again  as  three  Negro  mam- 
mies with  tignon-bound  heads 
rolled  slowly  forward  chanting 
"Swing   Low,   Sweet   Chariot." 

Children  who  had  a  part  in  this 
program  will  never  forget  lessons 
learned  in  this  way. 

WILDLIFE 

Here's   to   the   State   of   fish   and 

game, 
Where   protection    is   assured   for 

all  wild  life. 
Thru     Conservation     Laws     both 

just  and  sane. 
So   abide   by  them   and   avoid  all 

strife. 

A  Paradise  for  all  true  Nimrods 
To  enjoy  the  sport  of  their  choice, 
With   either  their  guns  or  either 

their  rods. 
Her  praises  we  sing  with  all  our 

voice. 

I  am  proud  of  this  state  and  will 

always  be. 
Singing   her   praises   in   no    small 

manner. 
And  I  know  all  of  you  will  agree 

with  me 
If    you    have    ever    lived    in    old 

Louisiana. 

FRANK  A.  PATTERSON 
Moiii'oe,   Louisiana 


LOUISIANA  GAME,  FUR  AND  FISH 


Louisiana   Editor's  Views  on  Conservation 


BEWARE,   GAME   LAW 

VIOLATORS ! 

(From   the  Morehouse  Enterprise) 

Every  month  we  publish  an 
article  telling  about  the  activities 
of  Game  Wardens  throughout  the 
parish  and  state,  and  we  often 
wonder  why  such  items  do  not 
serve  to  deter  hunters  who  would 
take  wild  game  out  of  season  or 
under  conditions  which  violate  the 
law.  But,  it  seems  that  as  long 
as  there  are  laws  on  the  statute 
books  people  will  keep  on  breaking 
them. 

In  last  week's  issue,  on  the  front 
page,  we  had  a  story  which  gave 
some  interesting  facts  and  figures 
concerning  this  matter.  It  showed 
that  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber officers  protecting  our  wild 
life  broke  all  state  records  for  ar- 
rests— 301  to  be  exact. 

In  this  week's  edition  we  have 
a  story  telling  of  a  Morehouse 
citizen  who  shot  and  killed  a  doe, 
which  is  absolutely  against  the 
law.  While  there  were,  no  doubt, 
mitigating  circumstances  in  this 
case,  it  ought  certainly  serve  as 
a  stern  admonition  to  all  other 
hunters  in  these  parts.  Our  game 
laws  are  being  enforced  and  to 
break  them  will  cost  the  hunter 
embarrassment,  money  and  loss  of 
hunting  rights. 

Unless  the  does  are  protected 
our  deer  population  will  soon  de- 
crease to  the  point  where  a  closed 
season  all  the  year  around  will 
have  to  be  imposed  to  keep  these 
splendid  animals  from  becoming 
extinct. 

Lest  there  be  hunters  who  dis- 
agree with  this,  will  offer  in 
evidence  the  fact  while  Louisiana 
not  so  many  years  ago  had  wild 
turkey  enough  to  permit  their 
being  hunted  part  of  the  year,  our 
fast-growing  population  of  hunters 
soon  killed  the  "American  Bird" 
off  so  rapidly  that  conservation 
officials  were  forced  to  close  the 
season. 

However,  this  sensible  measure 
is  bearing  fruit.  Right  here  in 
Morehouse  parish  we  now  have 
several  flocks  of  wild  turkey  in  the 
game  preserve.  By  preventing 
their  being  killed  off  now,  we  shall 
be  able  to  have  enough  of  them 
in  a  few  years  to  allow  the  great 
sport  of  turkey  hunting  in  this 
parish  again. 

All  game  laws  have  a  good  in- 
tent. They  must  and  will  be  applied 
to  every  man  alike.  So,  "game 
law   violators   might   just   as   well 


beware  and  expect  to  become  the 
victims  of  their  own  illegal  ac- 
tions." 


FUR    FOR    THE    NATION    FROM 

TERREBONNE 

(From    the    Terrebonne    Press) 

Terrebonne  parish  is  agog  with 
enthusiasm  over  the  forthcoming- 
trapping  season  which  opened  with 
the  beginning  of  work  on  the 
preparation  of  runs  and  laying  out 
of  areas  Wednesday.  For  many 
men  and  women  in  this  area,  the 
sojourn  is  an  annual  event  which 
means  withdrawal  from  civiliza- 
tion, closing  of  homes  and  mov- 
ing onto  houseboats  or  various 
types  of  shelter  where  they  will 
see  only  an  occasional  fur  buyer 
who  comes  at  intervals  to  pick  up 
their  catch  and  carry  on  the  usual 
transactions. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  men 
who  have  been  perfectly  satisfied 
to  carry  on  various  types  of  work 
in  filling  stations,  stores,  and 
other  things  get  a  little  fidgety 
even  though  they  may  not  be 
planning  to  trap  this  year.  Many 
of  them  make  up  their  minds  at 
the  last  minute  to  go  again  into 
the  rich  area  which  sometimes 
means  a  bonanza  and  other  times 
means  hard  work  without  a  great 
deal  of  return.  But  these  hardy 
men  enjoy  the  suspense  that  goes 
with  their  work  out  in  the  prairie 
setting  miles  of  trap  lines  and 
working  late  at  night  to  skin  their 
catch  and  stretch  the  pelts  on 
drying  racks. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  by  all  in 
Houma  that  the  catch  this  year 
equals  that  of  last  year.  It  will 
be  a  happy  day  for  Terrebonne 
parish  if  these  men  and  their 
families  enjoy  the  success  they 
have  had  during  the  last  year  or 
so.  The  muskrat  trapping  season 
actually  begins  December  1,  but 
of  course  the  planning,  in  most 
cases,  was  begun  several  weeks  or 
months  ago.  Arrangements  were 
made  far  in  advance  but,  like  a 
great  many  other  undertakings, 
there  are  always  some  who  decide 
at  the  last  minute  to  take  part. 
In  former  years  this  was  not  al- 
ways easy,  but  with  the  labor  sit- 
uation like  it  is,  it  was  observed 
by  some  that  even  late  deciders 
may  find  their  places  in  the 
marshes  this  year. 


HYACINTH    HARRIER 
(From    the    Times    Picayune) 

Dr.  James  Nelson  Gowanloch, 
chief  biologist  of  the  state  wild- 
life and  fisheries  department,  re- 
turns   from    the    Tennessee    wars 


against  water  plants  with  a  defi- 
nite commitment  to  a  new  weapon 
against  the  Louisiana  water  hya- 
cinth. He  already  had  learned 
that  the  agriculture  department's 
famous  "weed-killer,"  known  for 
short  as  2-4  D,  was  fatal  to  the 
beauteous  pest.  After  spending 
three  days  with  TVA  fliers,  he 
apparently  is  convinced  that 
spraying  the  chemical,  in  a  kero- 
sene mix,  from  the  air  is  a  prac- 
tical method  of  killing  off  huge 
quantities  of  this  vegetation. 

Louisiana  has,  of  course,  been 
told  many  times  that  the  doom  of 
the  hyacinth  was  sealed.  Wonder- 
ful mechanical  contrivances  have 
been  introduced,  and  improved, 
for  the  purpose.  Tbey  always 
work,  but  the  hyacinth  comes  out 
more  plentiful  than  ever.  The 
latest  resort,  that  of  poisoning, 
happens  to  be  a  return  in  princi- 
ple to  an  original  method  which 
was  quite  effective — except  that 
it  led  to  the  deaths  of  cattle,  fish, 
fowl,  etc.  The  poison  used  was 
arsenic,  and  it  long  since  has  been 
abandoned  as  a  medium  of  de- 
struction. 

But  the  new  stuff,  according 
to  Dr.  Gowanloch,  is  harmless  to 
fish,  man  and  domestic  animals. 
It  may  also  be  added  that  it 
doesn't  kill  grass,  and  that  it 
hastens  the  ripening  of  fruit  and 
causes  apples  to  cling  longer  to 
the  trees  for  harvest.  Some  of  the 
latter  advantages  may  not  accrue 
to  us,  along  the  state's  waterway 
network,  but  riddance  of  the  hya- 
cinth will  be  good  and  sufficient. 
The  war  begins  on  the  new  front, 
it  is  announced,  in  the  immediate 
future. 

TRAPPING  TIME 
(From    New   Orleans    Item) 

Those  hardy  Louisianians  who 
annually  harvest  a  multi-million- 
dollar  crop  from  the  coastal  mar- 
shes begin  their  season's  work  on 
Wednesday,  when  a  new  trapping- 
season  opens.  For  many  men  and 
women  this  means  virtual  with- 
drawal from  contacts  with  civili- 
zation, retirement  to  their  house- 
boats  or  palmetto-thatched 
shelters,  where  they  will  see  only 
an  occasional  fur-buyer  to  link 
them  with  the  outside  world. 

For  others,  no  such  complete 
seclusion  is  involved,  since  they 
trap  the  marshes  that  are  found 
adjacent  to,  or  even  within,  the 
corporate  limits  of  New  Orleans. 
But  for  all  it  means  sending  their 
slim  pirogues  along  miles  of  tiny, 
handmade  waterways,  of  "walking 
the  prairie"  heavily  laden  to  run 


their  miles  of  trap-lines,  and  work- 
ing till  late  to  skin  their  catch 
and  stretch  the  pelts  on  drying- 
racks. 

At  the  outset,  the  work  will  be 
light,  and  largely  preparatory. 
For  the  "real"  season  is  the  one 
on  muskrats,  whose  pelts  make  up 
the  bulk  of  Louisiana's  annual  fur 
crop.  And  the  muskrat  trapping 
season  does  not  begin  until  De- 
cember   1. 

Sometimes  the  returns  are 
large.  But  always  they  involve 
labor  not  many  have  the  stamina 
to  undergo.  To  all  of  them  The 
Item  wishes  a  successful  season, 
a  bumper  catch,  and  a  happy  re- 
union with  their  friends  and  kinS' 
men  at  the  season's  end. 


I 


SPORTSMAN'S  NOTE 
(From   the   Opelousas  World) 

TO  DUCK  HUNTERS  —  Look, 
fellows,  the  duck  population  in 
this  flyway  is  low  this  year.  In 
spite  of  the  lag  in  hunting  during 
the  war  years,  the  experts  assure 
us  that  this  is  so — it's  due  to 
drouth  and  other  conditions  up 
where  they  breed. 

The  bag  limit,  too,  is  low,  and 
chances  are  the  temptation  will  be 
great,  on  good  days,  to  shoot 
'just  a  few  more'.  If  you're  hunt- 
ing where  there  are  no  strict 
camp  rules  and  you  are  able  to 
bring  them   out,  that  is. 

There  will  be  an  alarming 
number  of  huntsmen  afield  this 
year.  The  state  has  had  to  make 
several  extra  printings  of  shoot- 
ing licenses,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  will  bear  duck  stamps — • 
the  Opelousas  post  office  was  vir- 
tually sold  out  of  duck  stamps 
yesterday  morning. 

If  we  want  ducks  next  year  and 
in  the  years  to  come,  it  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  how  well  we 
observe  hunting  regulations  now. 

So  let's  not  be  greedy. 

OYSTER  STEAM  CANNING 
SEASON  NOW  OPEN 

The  season  on  steam  canning  of 
oysters  opened  January  1st  and 
will  continue  to  May  1st,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Commissioner 
Luther  S.  Montgomery.  The  sea- 
son was  opened  by  the  Commis- 
sioner upon  recommendation  of 
James  N.  McConnell,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Oysters  and  Water- 
bottoms,  who  recently  completed 
an  examination  of  the  oyster  reefs 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the 
Louisiana  marsh  area  and  found 
the  oysters  in  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  marsh  in 
good  condition. 


All    our    posperity    must    come 
from  the  land.    Don't  let  it  loaf. 
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WITH  THE  MEN  IN  THE  FIELD 

Reports   of   Arrests   and   Activities   of 
Wild   Life   Enforcement   Agents 


AGENTS   PARTICIPATING   IN 
DECEMBER  ARRESTS 

Cliff   Aiidrus 1 

Clifton  Ardoin 1 

Jack   W.    Bates 14 

Ivy    Beard 9 

Julius   Book 1 

Harmon  Burgess 1 

John    Busalacchi 20 

Louis   Cabirac   4 

Edward  Carline  4 

Jas.  L.  Carroll 2 

Sam  Chaze  3 

A.  B.  Calhoun 8 

Ernest   Coats 14 

Steve  Collins  1 

Fred   Cook 1 

Mark  Cooper  12 

Leslie  Davis 2 

Rubin  Davis 2 

Tom   Duck 1 

D.  L.  Farrar 3 

T.   H.   Forman,   Jr 8 

John  W.   Gilbert 25 

Cecil  Gilmore  11 

Nathan    Guillory 1 

Allen    Hawsey 15 

E.  B.  Head  1 

Lesma  Hebert  13 

Clarence  Hood  20 

P.    F.    Huddleston 2 

Volidia  Jones  5 

Wm.  M.  Jones 3 

B.  P.   LeBlanc 23 

Jessie  Laird 34 

J.  V.  McConnell 1 

Jas.  P.  McFerrin 5 

R.    S.   Millikin 18 

H.   Moreau 3 

Earl    Nugent    6 

Chas.   Olano  7 

Ben    Parker 2 

Buford    Patterson 7 

W.  C.  Percy,  Jr 1 

Robt.   J.   Pertuis 18 

Armand  J.  Petit , 8 

Ben  Price : 3 

P.  S.  Reardon 7 

Cliff  W.   Reeves 3 

Harry   Reno 20 

Geo.    Savario 2 

Lawrence   Sintes 1 

T.  W.  Stewart 9 

Allen    Swayze 10 

Oliver  Taunton 8 

Dudley    Trahan 4 

Frank   Trocchiano 2 

Ferdie    Trouille 1 

Chas.   Ventrella  7 

Paul  Voitier  2 

Hector   Waguespeak 22 

A.  H.  Willette 34 


$3,000,000  Sought 
For  Oyster  Beds 

A  proposal  to  rehabilitate  oys- 
ter beds  in  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi, destroyed  or  damaged  by  the 
opening  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  spill- 
way into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  is 
again  befoi'e  Congress. 

Rep.  Colmer,  D.,  Miss.,  reintro- 
duced a  bill  to  appropriate  $3,- 
000,000  to  enable  the  fish  and 
wildlife  service  to  replant  the 
oyster  beds  and  to  pay  reparations 
to  the  states,  growers  and  private 
owners  whose  beds  were  destroyed. 

The  oyster  beds  were  damaged 
when  fresh  water  flowed  into 
them  at  the  opening  of  the  spill- 
way. 

The  Colmer  measure,  in  the  last 
Congress,  was  refei'red  to  the 
House  flood  control  committee 
which  took  no  action.  The  second 
bill  has  been  sent  to  the  commit- 
tee on  merchant  marine  and  fish- 
eries. 

PARISHES    IN    WHICH    VIOLA- 
TIONS OCCURRED  DURING 
DECEMBER 

Ascension  2 

Avoyelles    3 

Bienville  1 

Calcasieu    3 

Caldwell   1 

Cameron  9 

Catahoula  .--.     2 

Concordia  11 

East   Carroll 5 

East  Feliciana 3 

Evangeline   2 

Franklin   2 

Grant    3 

Iberville    8 

Jackson  1 

Jefferson    19 

Lafourche  5 

Madison    51 

Morehouse    10 

Orleans  2 

Ouachita 5 

Pointe  Coupee  7 

Rapides 1 

Red   River   5 

St.  John  1 

St.  Landry  1 

St.  Tammany  2 

Tangipahoa    14 

Tensas    29 

Terrebonne 12 

Vernon  1 

Winn  2 


TYPES  OF  VIOLATIONS  WHICH 

OCCURRED    DURING 

DECEMBER 

Angling  Without  License 

Commercial   Fishing — No    License. 

Using  Illegal  Tackle  to  take  Game 
Fish. 

Possessing   Undersize    Shrimp. 

Hunting  Without  License. 

Hunting  at  Night. 

Hunting  With  Unplugged  Gun. 

Hunting  Migratory  Waterfowl 
During  Illegal  Hours. 

Hunting  Doves  During  Closed  Sea- 
son. 

Hunting  Deer  During  Closed  Sea- 
son. 

Hunting  Dove  During  Closed  Sea- 
son. 

Hunting  Doe   Deer. 

Hunting  On   State  Preserve. 

Camping  On  State  Preserve. 

Hunting  Without  Fedei'al  Stamp. 

Trapping   Without  License. 

Trapping   In   Rat   Nest. 

Trapping  Out  of  Season. 

Trapping    On    State    Preserve. 

Killing  Fur  Bearing  Animals  With 
Gun. 

Buying  Illegal  Fur. 

Killing  Song  Birds. 

A.  B.  Burns,  Veteran 
Enforcement 
Official  Dead 

Albert  Byron  Burns,  age  67, 
veteran  enforcement  officer  for 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  De- 
partment, and  who  was  supervisor 
of  the  Alexandria  district  for  many 
years,  died  at  a  hospital  in  Alex- 
andria December  15  following  a 
shox-t  illness. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Mon- 
day, December  16,  and  interment 
took  place  in  Greenwood  Memorial 
Park  in  Pineville.  Pallbearei-s  were 
eight  enforcement  agents  who 
served  with  the  deceased  in  the 
Alexandria  district. 

Mr.  Burns  was  a  native  of  Mis- 
sissippi. He  had  been  a  citizen  of 
Louisiana  since  early  manhood  and 
his  home  was  at  Pineville  in 
Papides  Parish. 

He  first  became  connected  with 
the  Department  in  1925  when  it 
was  known  as  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  served  as  an  en- 
forcement officer  for  five  years. 
He  resigned  in  1930  to  go  into 
business  for  himself  and  rejoined 


the  Department  on  August  15, 
1940,  when  he  became  district 
supervisor  of  the  Alexandria  dis- 
trict comprising  eight  parishes, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Enforcement  agents  who  acted 
as  pallbearers  were  Earl  Nugent, 
Jim  Carroll,  Tom  Duck,  Les 
Davis,  Sam  Chaze,  T.  L.  Forman, 
Edwin  Fairbanks  and  Ray  Stetson. 


More  Arrests  In 
1946  Than  In 
Past  Five  Years 

A  month  by  month  compilation 
of  arrests  during  1946  shows  that 
a  total  of  2,081  arrests  were  made 
by  enforcement  agents  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Department. 
This  is  423  more  than  the  arrests 
made  in  1945. 

This  is  the  largest  number  of 
arrests  recorded  during  the  past 
five  years,  the  report  shows.  Dur- 
ing 1946,  the  month  of  November, 
when  the  hunting  season  was  at 
its  height,  showed  the  greatest 
activity,  when  a  total  of  301  ar- 
rests were  made.  During  Decem- 
ber, when  223  arrests  were 
reported,  was  the  next  most  ac- 
tive month. 

Records  in  the  enforcement  divi- 
sion of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Department  show  the  following 
records  of  arrests  during  the  past 
six  years: 

Year  Number 

1940  1,257 

1941  2,657 

1942  915 

1943 913 

1944 1,828 

1945 1,658 

1946 2,081 


NUGENT  SUCCEEDS  A.  B. 
BURNS  AS  SUPERVISOR 

Earl  Nugent,  Grant  Parish  en- 
forcement ranger,  has  been  ap- 
pointed enforcement  supervisor  of 
the  Alexandria  district,  succeeding 
the  late  A.  B.  Burns.  The  appoint- 
ment took  effect  January  1st. 
Nugent  has  been  with  the  Depart- 
ment since  1940,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  one  year  military 
leave  in  1944  when  he  served  with 
the  army. 


Eight 
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RECORDS  SHOW  STRANGE  PARADOX 


Portions  of  Louisiana  Can  Be  Given  Back 
To  Indians — They  Don't  Belong  to  Anybody 


A  story  appearing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  "The  Federal  Employee," 
published  for  U.S.  Government 
employees,  reveals  the  astounding 
fact  that  large  portions  of  several 
states,  including  some  twenty 
parishes  in  Louisiana,  doesn't  ac- 
tually belong  to  the  United  States 
because  there  is  no  documentary 
proof  that  they  were  purchased, 
annexed  or  otherwise  obtained. 

Here  is  the  story  in  detail  of 
"No  Man's  Land,"  as  it  appeared 
in  "The  Federal  Employee." 

"From  the  archives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  in  Washington 
there  comes  now  the  story  of  one 
of  the  strangest  paradoxes  in 
American  history. 

It  is  a  story  of  a  literal  No 
Man's  Land  which  exists  in  five 
States  of  our  Union — territory 
which  was  added  to  the  United 
States  without  authority  of  treaty, 
purchase,    or   other    direct   action. 

In  other  words,  there  isn't  the 
slightest  vestige  of  documentary 
proof  that  these  areas  are  actual- 
ly owned  by  our  country. 

Portions  of  Louisiana,  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Colorado  make  up  this  amaz- 
ing No  Man's  Land  within  the 
United  States.  And  these  are  not 
small  areas,  either,  for  they  in- 
clude about  half  of  North  Dakota, 
about  20  counties  in  Minnesota, 
approximately  the  same  number 
of  parishes  in  Louisiana,  and  large 
areas  in  Colorado  and  South  Da- 
kota. 

And  in  this  No  Man's  Land  are 
cities,  towns,  villages,  rich  farm 
lands,  forest  areas,  and  rugged 
mountain  peaks. 

Officials  of  the  General  Land 
Office  explain  this  remarkable 
condition  by  going  back  to  the 
early  days  of  our  country,  specifi- 
cally to  April  30,  1803,  when 
money-hungry  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte sold  to  this  country  that 
vast  area  known  as  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Incidentally,  the  records  show 
that  the  total  cost  was  not  $15,- 
0  0  0,000  but  $27,267,621.98. 
That's  it  down  to  the  last  penny, 
and  it  worked  out  this  way:  The 
U.S.  paid  $15,000,000  for  the 
land,  $3,738,268.98  in  private 
claims,  and  $8,529,353  in  interest. 

Now  the  area  in  this  greatest 
of  all  land  purchases  was  con- 
sidered broadly  to  include  the 
western  drainage  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  When  the  treaty 


of  purchase  was  negotiated,  it  was 
believed  that  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  territory  the  western  drain- 
age basin  of  the  Mississippi  ran 
from  a  line  extending  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  However, 
later  topographic  surveys  revealed 
that  a  portion  of  the  area  drained 
not  into  the  Mississippi  but  into 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Therefore,  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  areas  which  later  be- 
came parts  of  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  could 
not  properly  be  considered  part 
of  the  Mississippi  drainage  basin. 
Thus,  while  these  areas  remained 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  and  be- 
came part  of  the  development  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
there  was  absolutely  no  treaty 
basis  for  their  inclusion  as  part 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  nor  of 
the  States  carved  out  of  it. 

One  finds  that  a  like  situation 
existed  with  respect  to  a  part  of 
Louisiana,  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Purchase. 

Later  topographic  surveys  there 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
what  later  became  a  portion  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  was  not 
part  of  the  Mississippi  basin  at 
all,  but,  instead,  drained  into  the 
Sabine  River.  With  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Texas  lying  on  the 
Sabine  River  in  the  western  drain- 
age basin  of  the  Mississippi,  that 
portion  between  the  Sabine  and 
the  Mississippi  which  drains  into 
the  former  is  not  in  any  way  ac- 
counted for  in  the  earlier  treaty 
negotiations. 

In  1848,  after  the  Mexican 
War.  the  Pacific  Coast  region  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Mexico  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty    of    Guadaloupe-Hidalgo. 

In  this  case  the  western  boun- 
dary of  that  area  in  Colorado  was 
supposed  to  follow  the  Great 
Divide.  It  was  discovered  subse- 
quently that  a  small  portion  of 
the  territory,  including  Estes 
Park  in  Colorado,  did  not  drain 
into  the  Mississippi,  and  therefore 
was  not  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase and,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
east  of  the  Continental  Divide  and 
therefore  not  part  of  the  cession 
by  Mexico  under  the  Treaty  of 
Guadaloupe-Hidalgo.  So  another 
sizable  chunk  of  America's  No 
Man's  Land  was  created. 

Several  years  ago,  recognition 
of  this  situation  was  given  in 
Colorado  through  ceremonials  in 
which  the  American  flag  was 
hoisted  and  the  territory  "taken" 
by    the    Governor    of    Colorado    in 


Over  126,000  Hunting 
Licenses  Sold  In  State 
Through   November 

Through  the  month  of  No- 
vember, a  total  of  126,957 
resident  hunting  licenses  were 
sold  in  Louisiana,  and  revenues 
received  amounted  to  $253,914. 
Of  the  licenses  sold,  10,871 
were  in  New  Orleans  and 
116,088  were  from  the  rest  of 
the    state. 

Also  through  the  month  of 
November  a  total  of  176  non- 
resident hunting  licenses  at  $25 
each  were  sold  in  the  State,  of 
which  55  were  sold  in  New 
Orleans  and  121  in  the  rest  of 
the    State. 

Total  hunting  license  rev- 
enue through  November,  which 
includes  126,957  resident  li- 
censes at  $2  and  176  non-resi- 
dent at  $25  each  was  $258,314. 
To      be      deducted      from      this 

The  record  hunting  license 
sale  in  Louisiana  was  160,985 
of  last  season.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  when  reports  are  in 
for  December,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  big 
month,  and  for  January,  that 
last  year's  record  will  be 
equalled   or  surpassed. 


First  State  Fur 
Sale  Brings  In 
Over  27  Thousand 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
thi'ee  New  Orleans  concerns,  who 
were  the  highest  bidders.  They 
were  J.  Bernstein  Fur  Company; 
Wainer  Bros.  &  Blackman,  and 
Steinberg  &  Company. 

The  ti-apping  season  for  all  fur 
bearing  animals,  except  muskrat 
and  nutria,  is  scheduled  to  end 
January  20,  while  the  season  for 
muskrats  and  nutria  continues 
through  February  15th. 

The  next  state  auction  sale  will 
Drobably  be  held  sometime  in 
January  but  the  date  has  not  as 
yet  been  announced.  Usually  three 
to  four  auction  sales  are  held  dur- 
ing the  trapping  season  and  the 
proceeds  from  these  sales  are 
divided  65  per  cent  among  the 
trappers  participating  and  35  per 
cent  to  the  Fur  and  Refuge  Fund 
of  the  Department. 


the  name  of  the  United  States. 

But,  so  far  as  General  Land  Of- 
fice officials  know,  not  even  such 
ceremonies  have  been  held  else- 
where in  the  great  tracts  of  the 
Nation's   No   Man's   Land." 


U.   S.   Increases 
Enforcement 
Staff  In  State 

Charles  L.  Horner,  U.  S.  Game 
Management  Agent  for  Louisiana, 
announced  last  week  that  Joseph 
C.  Lanier,  has  been  named  a  U.  S. 
deputy  agent  for  Louisiana  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  boat  opera- 
tions for  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  in  Louisiana  coastal 
and  inland   waters. 

This  is  a  new  position  and  is  in 
line  with  the  aim  of  the  Service 
to  increase  its  enforcement  activi- 
ties in  Louisiana.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  a  boat  available 
for  patrol,  it  has  not  been  in  use 
for  sometime.  The  name  of  the 
boat  is  "Blue  Goose"  and  it  is  a 
34-foot   cabin   cruiser. 

Lanier's  home  is  at  Gretna.  He 
was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment as  a  seismograph  agent.  An- 
other former  employee  of  the 
Department  who  is  now  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  its  enforcement  work 
in  Louisiana  is  Jacob  W.  Wolfley, 
who  was  recently  named  Deputy 
Game  Management  Agent. 

Outdoor  Life 
Conservation 
Pledge  Picked 

"I  give  my  pledge  as  an  Ameri- 
can to  save  and  faithfully  to  de- 
fend from  waste  the  natural  re- 
sources of  my  country — its  soil 
and  minerals,  its  forests,  waters 
and  wildlife". 

The  above  is  the  winning  con- 
servation pledge  that  was  selected 
in  the  nation-wide  contest  spon- 
sored by  Outdoor  Life,  the  na- 
tional sportsmen's  magazine,  to 
select  a  conservation  pledge  for 
American  people. 

The  contest  attracted  wide  at- 
tention and  thousands  of  entries 
were  received,  including  a  large 
number  from  Louisiana.  None  of 
the  winner's  were  from  Louisiana. 
The  winning  pledge  was  submitted 
by  L.  L.  Foreman,  a  professional 
writer,  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


BESSON  NAMED  HEAD  OF 
BATON   ROUGE    SPORTSMEN 

Jerry  Besson  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Baton  Rouge  Sports- 
men's League  at  a  recent  meeting, 
succeeding  Walter  Cranfield.  P.  V. 
Goudreau  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Ben  Skerrett  was  re- 
elected secretary.  Directors  named 
were  Chubby  Vignes,  Perry  John- 
son, 0.  M.  Pourciau,  Duke  Rob- 
erts, Walter  Cranfield  and  Bob 
Scearce. 


